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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 


APPLE TREE BORER. 

The orchardists of Maine do not have the | 
canker worm to contend with, or at any rate | 
we have never seen this scourge in Maine,— | 


but the borer is “‘at home” bere, and many | 


‘seen it deposit its eggs, as I supposed, I ex- 
“amined, in the day time, to see if I could find 


them. I had no difficulty in finding them; 
they were about the size of a pin-head, but 
considerably flattened. After noticing the 
marks on the limb under the glass, I could 


| with ease discover all those marks that were 


made on my trees, the last season, by the bug; 


‘and by lifting up the bark, did, in every in- 


stance, find the egg. I could also find the 
places where the bug had fed on the bark of 
the tree, as itdid on the limb under the glass. 
From what I bave seen of the borer, I have 
no doubt that it remains in the worm-state, 
three years at least, and perhaps much longer, 
in the tree. I presume the egg is not hatched 


an orchard suffers by them while the owner | yntil the next season after it is deposited. — 


little suspects what is the trouble with his | 


trees. ‘This borer is the worm or larva of an 
insect, called by scientific bugologists, Saper- 
da bivittata. It is a slim sort of beetle, with | 
dark gray wings, having a white stripe on 
each. It is generally from three-fourths of 
an inch to an inch in length, and is furnished 
with a pair of small, strong, sharp mandibles 
or cutters, with which it cuts into the bark of 
trees when about to deposit its egg. These 
eggs are deposited, in Maine, in the month of 
June, and some have been seen as late as Ju- 
ly. After the egg is deposited, it hatches, in | 
time, a whitish gimlel-headed worm, that) 
marches right into the tree, living on the sap- | 
wood; sometimes it works its way upward, | 
but most generally around the tree, thus gird- | 
ling it in a measure. We have a dead apple | 
tree, which we found in an orchard that came | 
into our possession, the bark of which has | 
come off, and shows the cause of its death to | 
be the action of the borer, which had passed | 
completely around it, thus girdling it beneath | 
the bark, and cutting off all connection be- 
tween the sap vessels of the root and top. 
A hole is always left, or made, out of which | 
the borer throws his shavings and leavings, | 
which may most generally be seen at the foot | 
of the tree, and thus leads to his detection. | 
Various modes have been devised for killing 
him. A limber wire run into the holes, to kill 
him, is very successful; cutting him out is 
another mode. | 
Downing, in the May number of the Hor-} 
ticulturist, recommends the following mode. | 


Make a mixture of soft soap, tobacco-water, | 
and flour of sulphur; say a pint of the sul-| 
pbur, and as much of the tobacco-water, to a | 
gallon of soft soap, will make the whole of | 
the consistency of paint. Inject this into the} 
holes with a small syringe. ‘Then, with a} 
stout brush, wash the trunk (removing the soil | 
a little at the base) with the mixture, and also 
all the large branches in the same way. We} 
have faith in the efficacy of Mr. D's mixture, 
when applied to the trunk as a wash to pre- 
vent the insect from depositing its eggs; and, 
indeed, Mr. D. remarks that he ascertained, 
by experiment last year, that the borer, in its 
winged state, when seeking trees in which to 
deposit its eggs, immediately left al] that had 
been washed in this way. 

In regard to injecting the liquid into the 
holes, it cannot always be successful. For 
instance, when the course of the insect has 
been upward, and we have seen this to be the 
case, the liquid would not remain up there 
long enough to kill the worm. The only sure 
mode is piercing it to death by the wire, or 
cutting it out. 

This insect most commonly deposits its egg 
near the ground, but sometimes takes to other 
parts, and even to the branches. 

Mr. Wim. Grant, of Gardiner, has publish- 
ed some observations of his respecting the 
habits of this insect, which we copied last 
year from the Boston Daily Courier, and 
which we now republish for the benefit of 
those of our late subscribers who have not 
seen it. 

Garpriner, Feb, 10, 1847. 
Hon. John C. Gray: 

Dear Sin—Having been for many years 
very much troubled with the borer in my ap- 
‘ple trees, last spring [ determined, if possible, 
‘to find out their crigin, and I believe I suc- 
ceeded. Allow me to give you an account of 
the transaction. 

1 sawed off a small tree, which was badly 
eaten by the borer. I then split into itso far, 
as to discover four borers, one of which was 
far more advanced in its state of existence 
than either of the others, and which, I suppos- 
ed, might come out that season in another 
form. I carefully preserved the tree until the 
10th day of August, when [ saw that the in- 
sect in the most advanced state was dead. | 
then, for the first time, took it out from the 
tree to examine it very particularly, that I 
might know its like should I discover it alive. 
Its head, eyes, feelers, and body, were per- 
fectly formed; its wings partly. Indeed, it 
was so far formed and perfect, that | had an 
accurate idea of the bug it had been destined 
to form, had it not been molested. I then 
went out among my apple-trees for the pur- 
pose of finding its like. The third day I 
found the bug, and knew it to be the same at 
first sight. 1 brought it into the house, and 
put it with a smooth and fresh limb of an ap- 
ple-tree, under a glass. It readily fed on the 
bark. During the day, it was very dull, bat 
at night, was exceedingly brisk and active, 
As soon as it was dark, it would commence 
piercing a row, about an inch in length, of 
very small holes through the bark, and then 
with its sharp teeth or cutters, which it seemed 
to use like a pair of shears, by putting one 
cutter into one hole and the other in the next, 
itdid, apparently with great ease, cut the bark 
from one hole to another, and so continued, 
until it had cut each and every hole into the 
other. By this means, it made a perfect slit 








in and through the bark, the whole length of 
the row of holes, which, as I have before said, 
was about an inch in length. It would then 
make use of its tail as a pry, and with it raise 
up the bark so far as to enable it to deposit its 
egg under it. In this way it continued to de- 
posit from two to four eggs every night, until 
the middle of September. My examination 
of its operations was by the light of a lamp, 
which did not disturb it elk jy yet 





During the last year the borer remains in the 
tree, it bores up through the wood, leaving 
nothing but a slight covering of bark over the 
hole, and remains there while it is passing 
from the worm to the bug state. When trans- 
formed, it readily removes the bark and comes 
out, leaving a round and smooth hole behind, 
as large, and in some cases larger, than the 
largest nail-gimlet. It hasby many been sup- 
posed that this hole is the one through which 
the worm enters the tree; but lam certain, 
from observation, it is not so; it is the hole 
through which the bug makes his exit from 
the tree, while the hole below isthe one 
where the egg was deposited, and through 
which the borings and other matters are cast 


white body and head, with thrée brown 
stripes from the top of the head to the ex- 
tremity of the shell that covers his wings, 
leaving two white stripes between. ‘The eyes 
of the insect are very black. I still have the 
bug in my possession, though his legs have 
fallen off and he is otherwise somewhat muti- 
lated. 

Thinking that the above facts, communicat- 
ed to those whose leisure and attention are 
directed to such subjects, may be of use, in 
suggesting a remedy for the evil, has induced 
me to communicate the factsto you. As to 
everything above related as fucts, you may 
rely upon them as such. I cannot have the 
least doubt that I have discovered the origin 
of this troublesome insect, the borer. 

If a thick coat of lime be kept on the tree 
from the ground two feet up, from the time 
the bug comes out, which my be the first of 
July, though [ think not until August, and be 
kept on until October, | think it will prevent 
the bug from troubling the trees. 1 washed 
some of mine last year in this way, and in no 
instance could I discover any trace of the bug 
on them. This wash will notkill those borers 
that are already in the tree, but | think it will 


| prevent any more eggs being deposited so long 


as the trees are thoroughly coated with lime. 
This wash assists, also, in discovering the 
borers which have just commenced their ex- 
istence; for you will find the lime to be stain- 
ed with a reddish color over the spot where 
the young borer lies, long before any borings 
are cast out. 

That you may have a. perfect idea of the 
operation of the bug, I will here give you a 
specimen of the row of holes he bores, and 
of the cuts or slits from one hole to the other, 
thus:— 


* 


Row of holes and the cuts 
from hole to hole 


This row of holes runs with the grain of 
the bark, or up and down on the tree, and al- 
ways on a smooth spot on the bark, so far as 
my observation has gone. One egg only is 
deposited in one of these slits of an inch long. 

A row of holes is made for every egg. 

Respectfully yours, 
Witiram B. Grant. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

Strawberries are so abundant in our fields, 
and the market for them in our neighborhood 
so small, that but few cultivate them in their 
gardens. Many of those who do, we observe, 
let them run themselves to death; or, in other 
words, suffer them to go too much to vine. 
If you would observe the plants that bear the 
best in the fields, you will see that they are 
those which have but few or no runners; 
while those which have run very much, and 
become matted, bear little or no fruit. 

‘This is a lesson worth observing, when you 
come to cultivate the strawberry in the gar- 
den, Where the wild plant has not sent out 
much runner, from some cause or other, you 
will find the stock large and strong, the leaves 
broad and healthy, and the fruit, which has 
the benefit of both sun and air, is large and 
high flavored. If you have strawberry plants 
in your garden, keep the runners down to a 
foot in length, and you will make them health- 
ier and more fruitful. :. 








Means Grass. (Sorghum Halapense.) 
Prof. Russell, of Hingham, Mass., has been 
experimenting with a new species of grass, 
which came originally from Syria, and is of 
the same genus as the broom corn. Planted 
on moist rich land, it grew coarse, and reach- 
ed the height of seven feet. It was recom- 
mended by Dr. Ward, of Georgia, as being 
suitable for soiling, as it might be cut several 
times in a season. Prof. R. left the roots ex- 
posed to the last winter, and we should be 
happy to hear how they stood the freezing. 


Buryt Cray ror Manure. Experiments 
are being made in several gardens by using 
burnt clay asa manure on heavy and stiff 
soils. No doubt beneficial effects will result. 
During the burning a separation of some al- 
kaline matter takes place, which, becoming 
soluble, in the moisture of the earth, affords 
food for many plants. Some burn it by mix- 
tower ctr beephoretor mixture of 
clay together, which makes a very good 











The bug is seven-eights of an inch in length, when aunty,” ome Che pies eaere 


| trees, shrubs, &e., by cutting off branches of 





SHELLAC VARNISH FOR TREES. 

Those who are under the necessity of cut- 
ting off large limbs from trees, often desire to 
cover the wound with some preparation. In- 
deed, whether they desire to or not, they 
ought to apply something in order to keep out 
water and preserve the wood from the effects 
of the weather. Not long since we gave the 
details for making Forsyth's composition for 


healing wounds in fruit trees, and an excel- | : ’ 2 ~ 
: | sufficient for its numerous visitors, it is to be 


‘enlarged the present season, which will make 


lent thing it is, if properly prepared and ap- 
plied. Downing, in bis work on fruits, bas 
recommended a varnish of shellac—mnde by 


dissolving shellac in alcohol; and we see that | 
a correspondent of the Horticulturist, who | 
has tried it, speaks highly of it as a cheap | 


and very efficient application. He says: “It ) 
is really a most complete thing for the pur-| 
pose, as it entirely shuts out the air, and pre-| 


(that and the ocean, and the prospect from the 
summit is really delightful. 
i glass, vessels can be seen entering and leaving 
Portland harbor, and the numerous ponds and 
‘small lakes, which are in full view, add great- 
ly to the beauty of the scenery. ‘The White 
| Mountain and Denmark stages run within a 
| few miles of the base, where visitors will be 
‘assisted and conducted to the top of the 


‘mountain. ‘The house having been found in- 


it much more convenient for the benefit of 
those who go there for health or pleasure.” 





DISINFECTING FLUID. 

As the warm season is about to open, when 
fevers and other diseases are generally more 
prevalent than during the winter, it will not 
be out of place to call the attention of our 


serves the wood in a healthy, sound state, so readers to some facts in relation to this sub- 


thatthe bark commences healing over it at | 
once. When you are trimming an orchard | 
and itis requisite to take off occasionally a | 


pretty stout branch, something to cover the | 


ject. ‘The fruitful sources of disease are in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, unclean- 
ness and bad ventilation. ‘The first causes of 
disease are often just punishments—the latter 


. : ° } e.s 
wound is very important—because, if left are most frequently unfortunate calamities. 


bare, a black, decayed spot soon begins, | 
which is the first step towards the rotting and 

decay of the whole trunk. The superiority 
of the liquid shellac consists in the thinness 
of the layer put on, the tenacity with which 
it adheres in all weathers, and the neatness of | 
its appearance, ‘Then, too, itis always ready 





tion, it should need a little thinning in the | 
bottle a little alcohol is added.” He adds: | 


“I now use the liquid shellac even for the | 
small wounds made upon pear and peach 


the size of your thumb, I find they heal over 
much more rapidly and smoothly than when 
left bare.” 


CAST STEEL. 
We mentioned, not long ago, that Mr. Jo- 





_seph Dixon, of Jersey city, had invented a} 





process of making steel from cast iron. We | 
see, by the Railroad Journal, that a large es- | 
tablishment for this branch of business is | 
about to be erected in Jersey city, and the | 
iron to be used is from the Adirondack moun- | 
tains of New York. l 

‘The same paper alse states that the pecul-_ 
iarities of the process are the use of wrt 
lead pots or crucibles of the inventor’s make, | 
and anthracite coal. He also has succeeded | 
in making pure tron, in masses of any mag- | 
nitude, a thing not before done, This pure | 
iron can be hardened somewhat like steel, and 
is said to make an excellent substance for en- 
gravings, as before hardening it may be easily 
engraved upon. 

BOG LAND. 

This species of soil appears to be fast rising 
in public estimation and to be appreciated at 
something near its value. In many sections 
of the country there are extensive tracts of 
low, marshy land, which, by a proper system 
of improvement, are susceptible of being made 
highly and permanently productive; and at an 
expense which can hardly be considered as of 
any material consequence when contrasted 
with their increased value under improve- 
ment. Probably the most effectual method of 
reclaiming lands of this description is to haul 
out the roots, bushes, stumps, and other ob- 
stacles which oppose the operation of the 
plough, and to cover the surface with fine 
sand. This is an indispensable agent, as it 
tends to render the mass more friable, as well 
as to induce a more speedy and efficient de- 
composition of the vegetable fibre of which, 
generally, such soils are composed. ‘This 
part of the business the cultivator will find it 
for his advantage to perform during the win- 
ter, when labor is cheap, and the surface suf- 
ficiently solid and compact from the action of 
frost, to admit the team upon the surface 
without inconvenience or danger. Sand gen- 
erally exists in the immediate neighborhood 
of such soils, and when spread upon the sur- 
face to the depth of two or three inches, ef- 
fects a rapid and permanent improvement. 

w. 





MOUNT PLEASANT, ME. 
James Walker, of Fryeburg Island, under 
date of April 15th, writes as follows to the 
Editor of the New York Farmer and Me- 


chanic: 


‘‘In the third number of the current volume, 
I noticed some valuable suggestions in regard 
to mountain air for invalids. To this class of 
readers | would say, come to the North—to 
Mount Pleasant, in Denmark, Me. It is sit- 
uated about four miles from this place, and is 
the highest land between Mount Washington 
and the ocean. It is said to be over 4000 feet 
high, and on the summit of the highest eleva- 
tion is a house erected, finished, and furnish- 
ed with pleasant and comfortable sleeping 
apartments, and the proprietor’s table is as 
well supplied as the nature of the situation 
will admit. If it does not afford all the luxu- 
ries of a city hotel, it has all the essentials o 
good living. ' 

W hen the project was first agitated to build 
this castle in the air, as it really is, the pro- 
prietor was possessed of but small means for 
such an undertaking; but being a young man 
of perseverance he accomplished his object, 
and has sueceeded beyond bis most sanguine 
expectations, It has been built but two years, 
and is already a gréat place of resort for par- 
ties of pleasure, as well as invalids. The 
house is opened for visitors about the first of 
July, and continues open for three months. 
The effect on invalids has been very favora- 


ting princi 

The number of visitors was greatly increased, 

and this will doubtless be the case from | 

to year. ‘This be tstnry is about 47 
miles I ol 

ashington about 


easterly of 


invigertig pong OSC Lovie Py ben pang nf 


The rapid generation of gases by the influ- 
ence of the sun’s heat decomposing animal 
and vegetable substances, often poisons the 
atmosphere. Hence people who live in the 
vicinity of stagnant waters, or in pent up 
streets and houses, are more subject to dis- 
ease than those who live in airy and dry situ- 
ations. 

To destroy the bad effect of gases that 
cause disease, many substances have been 
tried and with good effect, although we must 
say that the idea of a perfect disinfectant is 
altogether out of the question. The British 
Mission of disinfectants that were sent to 
Quebec last summer, became victims them- 
selves to the very disease they came out to 
annihilate, and Dr. Grant of our own coun- 
try, who had been so signally successful in 
some cases of disinfection, according to pub- 
lic statements, became a victim himself to 
yellow fever at Vera Cruz. Cleanliness, fre- 
quent bathing, a perfect drainage of all sinks, 
and proper ventilation, together with regular 
and temperate diet, are the best guaranties of 
health. In some situations and in some coun- 
tries this cannot always be done. It would 
therefore be wise and prudent to use the best 
disinfectants in such situations. ‘The chloride 
of lime in small quantities strewed about a 
cellar floor is a good disinfectant. Charcoal 
is another. The latter absorbs carbonic acid 
gas—the former destroys its effects. Coppe- 
ras (sulphate of iron) is said to be another 
good disinfectant, and if a pound of it mixed 
with a gallon of water be poured into sinks, 
good results may be expected. 

The best disinfectant of all, however, is 
the chloride of zinc or zine dissolved in mu- 
riatic acid, ‘This was the disinfectant that 
was expected to urrest the progress of all fe- 
vers and other epidemics. If it failed, it was 
not because it had no virtue, but because it 
was inadequate to vanquish a giantfoe. We 
have mentioned these disinfectants in order to 
eall attention to the subject. And it may be 
that some person who reads the foregoing 
may be the means of saving the lives of some 
fellow mortals. The chloride of zinc is ap- 
plied by mixing it with water and sprinkling 
it about apartments, care being taken that it 
be so diluted with water as not to destroy 
clothing on which some drops of it may fall. 
In cellars it can be used stronger, and in cess- 
pools its whole strength. 

[N. Y. Scientific American. 





VALUE OF HEN MANURE. 

The complaint of the fly on turnips and 
bugs on cucumbers and other similar vines, 
is one of yearly and sometimes of long occur- 
rence. The mischief done by these little 
pests is very provoking, and frequently results 
in losses of labor and good crops, which are 
very discouraging to cultivators, I have lately 
been informed by an intelligent and skilful 
cultivator, that the following preparation af- 
fords an ample and complete remedy. ‘Take 
hen manure one part, reduce it as well as you 
ean to powder; then with an equal part of 
plaster of Paris, incorporate well together, 
and sprinkle the mixture over the vines or 
sow it over the drills of your turnips. 

Hen manure is free from the seeds of foul 
weeds, and in consequence of the great abun- 
dance of ammonia it contains, it possesses a 
great effect in pushing plants forward. Hence 
for tomatoes, peppers and similar plants, in 
our northern climate, it possesses high value. 
itis well worth being saved with care by 
farmers and gardeners for every purpose of 
cultivation. Care should be used, however, 
in its application, for if given in too large 
quantities and placed in too close proximity 
to the roots of the plant, its effects are fatal. 
Its value for all purposes is greatly increased 
by being mixed with charcoal, or when this 
is not at hand, with plaster. Every man who 
keeps hens should have his hen-house so con- 
structed as to save all the manure, and save it 
dry as may be, and he will find it no incon- 
siderable item in his matters of rural econo- 
my. W. Bacon. 

(American Agriculturist. 





ANIMAL POISONS. 

The ingenious experiments of the celebrat- 
ed Fostana, demonstrated conclusively that 
the venom of the bee is strictly avalogous in 
its nature and mode of operation, to that of 
the viper. The matter is a thin, diaphenous 
fluid, retained in vessicles so constructed as 
to admit of a ready compression in the act of 
stinging—during which the poison liquid is 
forced through the bollow tube of the sting 
in the same way that the irritating sap of the 
peed ro whey oo weg > 





as you are stung, apply as much of this sub- 
thumb nail, 








miles. It overlooks all other heights between 


4 PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 
With a good | 


ods been an object; but the usuai processes | 
of man have been, for the most part, little in 
advance of the squirrels and other animals; 
less than those of the bees, which have mi 





instinctive perception of the true principle, 
_viz., the exclusion of air, which they accom-| 
_plish by hermetically sealing up their honey | 
cells. In some cases this principle is aimed | 
;at, but ina clumsy way. Preserved provis- | 
ions, as meat, fish, soup, and milk, are en-| 
closed in hermetically sealed tin cases, and | 
|rendered durable for years. The air in these 
cases is excluded by the agency of heat anda 
partial cooking. Theexpense of these meth- | 
ods prevents their being more than a luxury. | 
Potted meats are prepared with antiseptics, | 
and the air is excluded by a covering of melt- 
ed fat. Green fruits and vegetables are en-| 
closed in sealed bottles, from which the air | 
has been driven out partially by heat. Meats, | 
antiseptically treated, are also preserved from | 
the air by enclosing in a bladder or gut, in the | 
form of sausages. Salted meat in brine is| 
preserved partly antiseptically by the salt, 
and partly by immersion in the liquid brine. 
Smoked meats are preserved, partly antisep- 
tically by the empyreumatic acid, and partly | 
by the watery particles being driven off by | 
heat, so that the meat becomes a kind of glue, 
and the air is excluded. Dry cakes of awe 
may be preserved any length of time; but if | 
they be moistened to admit the air, they soon 
putrify. The charqui or jerked beef of | 
Southern America is made into a glue by the | 
heat of the sun, and thus assumes the charac- | 
ter of cheese; decomposing by mites in the | 
same manner. Dried flesh of this kind, mix- 
ed with butter or fat, is the pemican of North | 
Western America, from which air is thus ex- 
|cluded. Egyptian mummies have the air ex- 
cluded by bandages. ‘There are various | 
modes in which grain is preserved, some in- 
| tentional some accidental. What are called | 
| brewers’ grains or spent malt, the cow-keep- | 
lers in the neighborhood of London seek to 
preserve by covering them over in pits. ‘The 
| air is not excluded, and therefore the method 
is inefficient. What is called mummy wheat, | 
| has been preserved by the effectual exclusion 
of the air. In Spain, wheat is preserved in 
what is called silos; i. 2., underground pits of | 
| peculiar soil, covered in with earth. Wheat 
thas treated lasts many years. The French | 
/armies were accustomed to hunt for these cle- | 
| posits for subsistence. A flat stone usually | 
covered the opening; and on its removal a| 
quantity of deleterious gas generally rushed | 
out, sometimes killing the opener with as | 
phyxia. In Canada West, hunters and In- | 
dians make deposits of corn and other things 
|in artificial caverns called caches, chosen in 
dry spots, and covered over. In some of the 
internal parts ot Spanish America, the com- | 
mon granary is the skin of an ox taken off | 
entire, and the legs and necks being tied round 
it, is filled with tightly-rammed earth through 
a hole in the back, while suspended between 
posts. When dried to a state of parchment, 
the earth is taken out, and the bloated bag, 
_ resembling a hippopotamus, is filled with grain 
_which is thus kept air and vermin proof. 

Three conditions are essential to the pro- 
cess of putrifaction; viz: heat, moisture, and 
still air. With wiod, moisture is carried off; 
with cold, the decomposing process is check- 
ed, as may be seen by the carcases of animals 
that lie through the winter in snowy moun- 
tains, and dry up to glue. Without air, ev- 
erything is locked up and remains in statu 
quo—as reptiles have been buried for ages in 
blocks of stones or ancient trees and then re- 
sumed their vital functions, unchanged by 
time. 

In direct opposition to these principles are 
the granaries of Great Britain and other 
countries constructed. Their site is generally 
the bank of a river, or the sea-side. They 
are built of many floors at a vast expense. 
They are provided with many windows, each 
floor being the height of a man, yet not per- 
mitting more than twelve to fifteen inches 
depth of grain on each floor, for fear of heat- 
ing, unless in the case of very old samples, 
Men are continually employed to turn the 
grain over, to ventilate it, and clear out the 
vermin; and the weevil is naturalized in eve- 
ry crevice, as surely as bugs in neglected 
London beds, or cockroaches in West Indian 
sugar ships. It is the admission of air that 
permits this evil, that promotes germination, 
that permits the existence of rats and mice. 
In the exclusion of air is to be found the 
remedy. ‘The practicalization of this is nei- 
ther difficult nor costly; on the contrary, close 
gravaries might be constructed at far less pro- 
portional cost than the existing kind. They 
might be made under ground as well as above 
ground, in many cases better. They might 
be constructed of cast iron, like gasometer 
tanks; or of brick and cement; or of brick 
and asphalte, like under ground water-tanks. 
It is only required that they should be air- 
tight, and consequently water-tight. A sin- 
gle man-hole at the top, similar to a steam 
boiler, is all the opening required, with an 
air-tight cover. ‘The air pump bas long ceas- 
ed to be a philosophical toy, and has taken 
its place in the arts as a manufacturer’s tool; 
and no difficulty would exist as to that por- 
tion of the mechanism. Now, if we suppose 
a large cast iron or brick cylinder suok in the 
earth, the bottom being conical, and the top 
domed over; an air-pump adjusted for ex- 














ye | rods apart. 
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The cost of an under ground reservoir 
The preservation of food has at most peri-| would possibly be mure than one above 


ground, but it has the advantage of occupying 
space of otherwise little value. One obvious 
cheapness of this improved granary over 
those now existing, is that the whole cubic 
contents may be filled, whereas, in the exist- 
ing mode, not above one-fourth of the cubic 
conteuts can be rendered available. But many 
existing structures might be rendered eligible. 
For example; the railway arches of the east- 
ern counties, the Blackwell, and the Green- 
wich. 
charged into them from wagons on the line, 
in the mode used with coals. Reservoirs 
might be erected in farm yards, and the grain 
threshed out and carried from the harvest 
field direct, with the absolute certainty of pre- 
serving it any length of time that might be de- 
sired. Or, inasmuch as itis a certain thing 
that all farms must ultimately communicate 
with railways, by means of cheap horse- 
trains, steam-sidings, in order to work to 
profit, it would be desirable that the granary 
should be erected at some central railway sta- 
tion, where a steam mill would do the work 
of exhausting the air, discharging the grain 
by an Archimedean screw when required, and 
grinding it into meal. 

The same arrangements that are good on 
land are also good at sea. Many cargoes of 
wheat have been abandoned owing to heat 
and germination on their passage. Rats, 
mice, and weevils, also, are very destructive. 
If the vessels were built of metallined, air- 
tight compartments, the air might be exhaust- 
ed by the pump; occasionally trying the 
pump to ensure against leaking; and thus 
even now, undried grain might be carried and 
delivered across the sea undamaged; the ves- 


+e 
sel would be more safe by means of air-tight 


compartments, and also more buoyant. And 
the same arrangements woukl be equally 
available for various kinds of goods subject 
to damage in transit,—such as ‘are hermeti- 
cally sealed in tin cases; and thus the expense 
of packing would be saved. , 

In reservoirs on shore the vidi not 
merely be pumped oul; warm aif might be 
pumped in, to dry damp grain. 

Similar reservoirs or magazines on a small- 
er scale might be constructed for butchers, or 
other provision dealers, and meat might be 
preserved fresh for weeks in the heat of sum- 
mer, preventing the necessity of waste, or of 
selling at ruinously low prices; and so with 
fish brought to Billingsgate or other markets. 
On the same principle, there is no doubt that 
fresh meat, as sea stock, might be carried in- 
stead of salt meat, and that fresh provisions 
might be transported from any part of the 
world to any other part. Pork, or beef, or 
mutton, or venison, might be killed in Amer- 
ica, and transported into England. Weevily 
biscuit would be a traditional commodity only 
in the annals of sailor craft. 

‘‘Water-tight compartments” is at present 
the expression for a safe ship. ‘‘Air-tight 
compartments” would be a term expressive 
of equal safety and far more general utility. 
The expense of air-tight joints for the man- 
holes or openings would be but trifling. By 
the application of gutta percha, a perfect fit 
might at all times be ensured with scarcely 
any expense. 

There can be little doubt, that with such 
arrangements, the prices of food would be 
far less fluctuating, and that it would become 
a practicable thing to borrow money on food 
as on brandy or iron, or any other commodity, 
when once its durability and unchangeability 
were demonstrated. [Westminster Review. 


FACTS ABOUT DIGESTION. 

W heat is most nutritious of all substances, 
except oil; containing ninety-five parts of nu- 
triment to five of waste matter. Dry peas, 
nuts and barley are nearly as nutritious as 
wheat. Garden vegetables stand lowest on 
the list, inasmuch as they contain, when fresh, 
a large portion of water. The quantity of 
waste matter is more than eight-tenths of the 
whole. Veal is the most nutritious, then 
fowls, then beef, last pork. ‘The most nutri- 
tious fruits are plums, grapes, apricots, peach- 
es, gooseberries, and melons. Of all the 
articles of food, boiled rice is digested io the 
shortest time—an hour. As it also contains 
eight-tenths of nutritious matter, it is a valu- 
able substance of diet. Tripe and pig’s feet 
are digested almost as rapidly. Apples, if 
sweet and ,ripe, are next in order. Venison 
is digested almost as soon as apples, Reoast- 
ed potatoes are digested in half the time re- 
quired by the same vegetable boiled, which 
occupy three hours anda half—more than 
beef or mutton. Bread occupies three hours 
and a half—an bour more than is required by 
the same article raw. ‘Turkey and goose are 
converted in two hours and a half—an hour 
and a half sooner than chicken. Roasted veal 
and pork, and salted beef, occupy five hours 
and a balf—the longest of all articles of food. 

[American Journal of Ag, and Science. 


WIRE FENCE. 

Messrs. Ev:toas—l| do not remember to 
have seen anything in your paper on the sub- 
ject of wire fences. 1 am, however, fully 
convinced that the day is not distant when it 
will be generally adopted. Fur the West it 
must become the fence, beyond all doubt. 

1 have not constructed any yet, but have 
taken all the preliminary steps, made esti- 
mates, &c., and intend to put up some half a 
mile this season, by way of an experiment. 
And I will tell you how | shall do it. 

Wire. known as No, 11 is about the right 
size. I shall prepare it in the same manner 
that the wire is prepared for a suspension 
bridge; and that is done by boiling the wire 
in linseed oil heated as hot us it will bear 
without — - on an — Bite boty 

: ung in 
is then taken off, ; , 


' i good solid posts, six 
— adn be one foot 
half from the ground; the second six 

a rom that; the third eight inches high- 














In such cases the grain would be dis- 


| by driving in strong spikes and making one 
turn of the wire round it, or by driving in a 
short stout staple. When completed, | shall 
with a heavy plow turn some three or four 
‘furrows on each side towards the fence; but 
| when that cannot be done well I shall put the 
first wire some four inches lower. If prop- 
jerly put up the wire will not sag; but to give 
ji a better finish I shall take some round poles 
and drive them into the ground, one rod 
japart, and saw into them, perhaps an inch, 
opposite each wire—laying the wire into it. 
I will drive a shingle nail to keep the wire iu 
| its place. 
Now for the expense. The wire will cost 
‘outside eight cents per pound; posts say 
twenty-five cents; preparing wire one cent 
|per pound more; digging holes and setting 
posts, six cents "each, 
| Twenty-five pounds wire will make eighty 





irods. Let us fignre for that length, at five 
| strands: 

125 Ibs. No. 11 wire at 8 cents, $10 00 
| 14 posts at 25 cents, 8 50 
| Preparing wire, 1 cent per Ib., 1 25 


| Setting posts, 88 


| Nails, spikes, or staples, 1 00 
76 stakes, and preparing, 4 cents each, 3 04 
Putting up wires, 1 00 

Total cost for 80 rods, $20 67 





Equal to twenty-six cents per rod. Where 
any quantity is to be put up, say two, three 
or four miles, it could be done under twenty 
cents, I have seen it tried enough to satisfy 
;me it will stop any animal except a hog; and 
I am not sure but by putting on another wire 
at the bottom it would stop even that animal, 
If yoked it certainly would. But out West 
yoking hogs would be called rather a pulter- 
ing business. 

I hope some of your readers will try the 
wire fence, if it has not already been done. 
There can be no more durable fence, and 
none so cheap, even at first cost. If the 
Prairie Rose were planted along side and al- 
jlowed to clamber over the wires, it would 
soon make oue of the most beautiful fences 
that could be seen in the world, 

T. C, Perers. 

Buffalo, April, 1848, [Prairie Farmer. 


SALT FOR SWINE. 

Messrs. Evirors—l have recently read an 
article in the “Watchman of the Valley,” 
published at Cincinnati, O., recommending 
the liberal use of “charcoal, sulphur, and 
salt,” for swine. In regard to charcoal and 
sulphur I know nothing, except that I have 
before seen them recommended, especially the 
former. Of salt, I know a little from expe- 
rience, and that little is not in favor of its use. 
I recollect that when a lad, my grandfather 
stated, that when giving salt to his cows his 
hogs followed him, and he gave them a little, 
which they ate readily, and he then gave them 
a little more. Very soon afterward they all 
began to vomit. An uncle, a neighbor, and 
myself, all tried the experiment about the 
same time, and with the same result. The 
quantity given was small, perhaps not much 
exceeding a common teaspoonful. 

A few years ago, one of my neighbors bad 
fattened several hogs for market; (it was dur- 
ing the latter part of summer.) Three of 
them sickened, two of which died ina very 
short time, the other recovered. The owner 
could assign no reason for the occurrence, but 
their having eaten salted food; and this was 
generally believed, although it was not certain 
that this was the cause. For these reasons | 
have always regarded salt as injurious, if not 
fatal, to swine. [ would be glad to learn 
more on the subject. H. 

Fairport, N. Y. [Genesee Farner. 


Cuirurae or tae Buacxserry. Having 
seen an inquiry respecting the culture of the 
blackberry, 1 will send you the method which 
is practiced by a friend of mine, who has a 
beautiful hedge which produces a great abun- 
dance of this excellent fruit. 

The plants are set out in rows four or five 
feet apart, and are kept free from weeds and 
grass through the summer; in the fall these 
spaces are filled with leaves from the forest. 
‘The next spring a quantity of ashes is strewn 
between the rows—these with the leaves are 
all the means used to secure a beautiful hur- 
vest every season. W.H. 

West Bethel, Vt., March 28, 1848. 

[Albany Cultivator. 

















“Spare tuat Tree.” Following out the 
poetical sentiment above expressed, | would 
say to settlers on new lands, spare the beau- 
tiful trees. Select the site for your habitation, 
if the surface permits, on some gently-rising 
eminence, and if possible, in view of the 
“silver stream” or the ‘‘limpid lake,’’ and 
with a park, you may have a lovely situation. 

But how, says one, am I to eradicate the 
bushes and obtain a smooth, grassy lawn be- 
neath the trees. Cut the bushes when the 
leaf is fully expanded, or during the season 
of their most vigorous growth. Pasture close 
with sheep, and you will be able to be rid of 
the under-growth in one or two seasons. Clear 
off the rubbish and sow grass seed, and you 
have done. I have a beautiful park of forty 
R. Warains. 


Napoleon, Mich. [Albany Cultivator. 





Ss nawsenny Rowwers. 
ssoutiid as weeds, and kept hoed from among 
the regular rows of strawberry plants. They 
bave precisely the same effect wpou the crop 
as the same quantity of weeds, and cannot 
fail to lessen the amount, as well as to dimin- 
ish the quality. A writer in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle remarks, “So convinced am I of 
the propriety of cultivating this fruit io separ- 
ate and distinct plants, and of cutting off the 
runners, that [ have this season taken out ® 
plant between each of my plantations, thus 

the distance between each plant f 
feet by three.” [Albany Cultivator. 
ee ae OMe ‘ 

A Card Factory, the first of the kind, bee 
been put in operation at 
State, for the man 
Clothing mills. 

From July, 1844, to July, 1845, 137,300 tons 
of guano were imported into 























